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however, he mentions the name of the former, which he
erroneously writes Hischmet. l

The Diwan of Hashmet opens with four Arabic poems,
the first two of which contain the names or titles of God
and the Prophet respectively. These are followed in the
usual way by the qasfdas, chronograms and ghazels, among
which are inserted two or three sharqfs, while a number of
acrostics and riddles brings the collection to a close.

Among the prose writings is the Intisdb-ul-Muluk or The
Service of the Kings, in which Hashmet describes a vision
which he feigns to have seen on the night of the accession
of Mustafd III. The poet finds himself in a vast plain where
he beholds all the kings of the earth coming in state to
pay homage to the new Sultan and to crave permission to
serve at his court. The kings come up to Hashmet and tell
him the object of their journey, each announcing his desire
to receive some office connected with what was taken to be
the speciality of his country. Thus the Imam of Yemen hopes
to be placed in charge of the coffee-service, the Emperor of
China to be entrusted with the care of the palace china-
ware, the Czar of Russia to be appointed court furrier, the
King of Holland to be chief gardener,2 the King of England
to be overseer of the powder-magazine,3 and so on. After
a good deal of persuasion they prevail upon Hashmet to
conduct them before, the Sultan, who receives them graciously,
and to whom the poet recites a panegyric. Thereupon Mustafa,
in order to place him on a level with his royal companions,
names him King of the Poets, and promotes both him and

1  [Though the Tuiks, I believe, pronounce the word Hashmet^ the correct
Arabic form is, as Von Hammer writes it, Hishmet. ED.].

2  Holland being famous for its bulbs.

3  About this  time the English  were  reckoned  experts in the use of fire
arms, and English gunpowder was considered the best.